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Hon. Rosecrans W. Pillsbury 


By Re v. J. B. Le mon 


In coming years, when the history 
of New Hampshire is written for the 
generations yet unborn, the name of 
Hon. Rosecrans W. Pillsbury will 
rightfully hold a prominent place 
therein. His aneestors in England 


were looking this way before Capt. 


John Smith ever surveyed our coast 
or the first European set his foot on 
this sacred soil. Through eight gen- 
erations his genealogy is established 
as a family developed and matured on 
New England soil and New Hamp- 
shire territory. William Pillsbury of 
England was being made ready for 
American shores before Thomas Rolfe 
married Pocahontas or the Pilgrim 
Fathers had landed at Plymouth 
Rock. He found his American bride, 
Dorothy Crosbey, at Dorchester, 
Mass., in 1641, while Roger Williams 
was mapping out the city of Provi- 
dence and obtaining a charter for the 
state of Rhode Island. That very 
year the province of New Hampshire 
had voted to unite with Massachusetts, 
since there was no protection nor 
boundary lines nor royal charter for 
the Granite state. They therefore 
settled at Newbury, Mass., and ten 
children were born to them before the 
northern boundary of Massachusetts 
was fixed, or ever the royal commis- 
sion had established a government in 
New Hampshire. 

When the Revolutionary War came 
on, the Pillsburys were found loyal 
to their country and in the front line 
of battle. When Paul Revere dashed 
through the country on his way to 


Lexington with his wild alarm, Capt. 
Caleb Pillsbury sprang to arms and 
led a company from Amesbury to 
Cambridge, in which four Pillsburys 
were enlisted. Longfellow has im- 
mortalized that famous ride when 
from the Charlestown shore the hero 
watehed the tower of the Old North 
Chureh of Boston for the lights that 
should tell of the enemy’s approach, 
One if by land, and two, if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm. 
Thus in the very beginning of the 
Revolutionary War, when the Lexing- 
ton alarm was sounded, the Pillsburys 
heard it and came at once to the 
front. Paul Revere had no need to 
call a second time for them, and for 
other heroes like them. His steed 
went dashing by. 
That was all! And yet, through the gloom 
and the light 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in his 
flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat 
This Captain Caleb Pillsbury of 
Revolutionary fame was the great, 
creat erandfather of Rosecrans W. 
Pillsbury, and his son, Micajah, as 
soon as the Revolutionary War was 
over and New Hampshire became a 
sovereign state, moved out of Massa- 
chusetts into New Hampshire while 
Washington was president of the 
United States, and afterward died in 
Sutton in 1801. This Micajah, like 
the Old Testament prophet from 
whom he was named, saw clearly that 
New Hampshire was to be the choice 
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state of New England, and from his 
day to this, it has been the home of 
his descendants. They have been 
proud of their state and their record 
is such that the state has every reason 
to feel proud of them. From the 
days of George Washington to the 
present time they have been prom- 
inently identified with the affairs of 
vovernment and the manufacturing 
industries. One of them, Rev. Ste- 
phen Pillsbury, the grandfather of 
Rosecrans W., was a Baptist preacher 
and died in Londonderry. His son, 
Col. William Stoughton Pillsbury, the 
father of Rosecrans W., still lives in 
Londonderry, where he was engaged 
in the manufacture of shoes until the 
need of larger buildings indueed him 
to move his machinery to Derry De- 
pot. Like his brave ancestors, when 
the call came for soldiers to defend 
the Union in a great Civil War, he 
answered the call and went to the 
front. He enlisted in the Fourth New 
Hampshire Regiment and left for the 
seat of war in September, 1861, as 
first lieutenant of Company I. He 
was appointed recruiting officer for 
the Ninth Regiment, New Hampshire 
Volunteers, and was commissioned 
first lieutenant of Company A, and 
fought in the battles of South Moun- 
tain and Antietam. He resigned be- 
eause of a severe illness, but as soon 
as his health was restored went out a 
third time as first heutenant of Com- 
pany D, unattached artillery. 

He has been a life long Republican 
and has filled various offices of trust 
and honor. He has served as mod- 
erator of town meetings for nineteen 
years, has represented his town in the 
legislature, was elected to the state 
Senate in 1901, and served as a mem- 
ber of Governor Goodell’s council. 

With such an inheritance one would 
naturally expect the Hon. Rosecrans 
W. Pillsbury to be a loyal American, 
a dyed-in-the-wool Republican, a cul- 
tured citizen, thoroughly interested in 
all the affairs of state, and competent 
to handle them with a masterly grip. 


He is the eldest son and third child 
of Col. William S. and Sarah A. 
(Crowell) Pillsbury, and was born in 
Londonderry, September 18, 1863. 
He is now, therefore, 10 his prime and 
may be counted on as a power in New 
Hampshire for many years to come; 
for he has had a training in addition 
to his inheritanee which qualifies him 
for valuable service. He attended the 
town schools of Londonderry, Pinker- 
ton Academy, the Manchester High 
School, and Dartmouth College. He 
studied law in the Boston Law School 
and in the office of Judge Robert J. 
Peaslee in Manchester. In 1890 he 
was admitted to the bar. During all 
this time of fitting for admission to the 
bar, he owned and managed a box 
factory in West Derry, making both 
paper and wooden boxes for the shoe 
trade. 

He inherited the manufacturing in- 
stinct so effectually that for many 
years he has given more attention to 
industrial than to professional activ- 
ities. He is the junior member of, 
and manager of the shoe firm of W. 
S. and R. W. Pillsbury in Derry, 
which is the oldest shoe firm in the 
state. They were jobbers and manu- 
facturers and, under his management, 
it was necessary several times to en- 
large their buildings to meet the de- 
mands made upon their business by 
the American and foreign trade. In 
the spring of 1908 the firm disposed 
of the manufacturing part of its busi- 
ness, but still continues the jobbing 
department to fine advantage. 

Mr. Pillsbury is a large man, physi- 
eally and intellectually. He has a 
large heart, a large build, and delights 
to do things in a large way. He owns 
and personally manages the farm of 
three hundred aeres upon which he 
lives in Londonderry, about a mile dis- 
tant from the village of West Derry. 
Here he euts about one hundred and 


fifty tons of hay annually, all of 


which, with other field crops, is fed 
upon the place. Tle is one of the 
largest milk producers in that section. 
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He has extensive orchards and a large 
poultry yard. 

When he became president of the 
Magnet Publishing Company, with 
headquarters in West Derry, he fitted 
up one of the best equipped plants for 
job printing in the state and pub- 
lished The Magnet, a monthly maga- 
zine which had a cireulation exeeed- 
ing one hundred thousand copies a 
month. He sold this magazine in Oc- 
tober, 1906, and purchased an interest 
in the Union Publishing Company of 


the 
= 
oe 


which can easily be heard under the 
galleries of an auditorium 
thousands of people. 


seating 
His words eome 
to him eloquently without manuseript, 
and he speaks readily and fearlessly 
out of the depths of a soul filled 
with convictions. He has the ability 
to move an audience with tremendous 
power, a rare gift of ereat value. 
When he chooses to meet his oppo- 
nents on the publie platform his an- 
tagonists will have more reason to 
fear him than through the columns 





Residence of Hon. Rosecrans W. Pillsbury, Londonderry 


Manchester, whereby he became the 
chief stockholder of that corporation 
and the manager of the Manchester 
Daily Union, the leading journal of 
the state. At onee the paper started 
upon a new eareer of usefulness and 
influence which makes it easily the 
most powerful agent in the Granite 
state for shaping the destinies, moral 
and political, of the whole population. 

Mr. Pillsbury, however, is not de- 
pendent upon a newspaper to present 
his views. He is one of the finest 
platform speakers in New Hampshire. 
He has an attractive personal appear- 


anee, a splendid oratorieal voice, 


of the press, where a skillful pen is 
ever in his hand. 

Mr. Pillsbury has a forgiving na- 
ture. He does not hold grudges long. 
He fights hard, but when the battle is 
ended, he is ready to seize the hand of 
his antagonist with the grip of re- 
newed friendship. There is no more 
magnanimous man of prominence in 
our state than Mr. Pillsbury. In 
business ecireles he is highly esteemed. 
He has served as a director of the 
Greene Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, one of the largest mining com- 
panies of its kind in the world. He 
director of the Shoe and 


is also a 
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Leather Association of Boston, has 
served two terms as president of the 
Boot and Shoe Club of that city, for 
eighteen years past has been a direc- 
tor of the Manchester National Bank, 
and is president of the First National 
Bank of Derry, and treasurer of the 
Nutfield Savings Bank. 

The only town office he has ever 
held is that of moderator, which place 
he has filled for the last twenty years. 
In the *‘ Genealogical and Family His- 
tory of New Hampshire,’’ recently is- 
sued, his splendid service for the state 
is well presented. It is said of him 
there that he served as a delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention — of 
1887, being then the voungest member 
of that body. He was a delegate to 
the convention of 1902, being the 
unanimous choice of the town: was 
chairman of the committee on perma- 
nent organization and one of the most 
active members of the convention. 
He was an earnest advocate of the 
town as against the district scheme of 
representation, and in favor of loeal 
option in exempting new industries 
from taxation for a definite term of 
years. He has represented the town 
of Londonderry in the House of Rep- 
resentatives three terms, at the ses- 
sions of 1897, 1899 and 1905. He was 
a member of the judiciary committee 
of each session. In 1897 he was also 
a member of the committee on liquor 
laws: in 1899, on national affairs; and 
in 1905, chairman of the committee on 
retrenchment and reform, heading a 
movement to procure a readjustment 
of the state system of taxation and 
expenditures, and other reforms. 

In 1899, he was chairman of a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the sub- 
ject of the cost of state printing. This 
committee held several hearings and 
recommended the abolishment of the 
office of state printer. This reeom- 
mendation was adopted. This reeom- 
mendation cost Mr. Pillsbury the 
friendship of a number of parties 
whose gains would be materially les- 
sened thereby. But by this change it 


is estimated that an average of at least 
ten thousand dollars a year has been 
saved to the state treasury. It is also 
claimed that this is the only important 
and conspicuous act of retrenchment 
adopted in this state by legislative act 
for many years. 

The platform on which Mr. Pills- 
bury has stood asks for the largest 
measure of local self-government and 
local option consistent with a just con- 
duet of state affairs, and with the 
least practicable expense to those who 
bear the burdens of government. At 
his first session of the legislature, he 
introduced and put through a bill giv- 
ing the town the option of having 
highway district agents, instead of 
three road agents. At the second ses- 
sion, he took an aggressive stand for 
the repeal of all moieties and won the 
contest. At the last session, he 
drafted and introduced a bill provid- 
ing for an inheritance tax and was 
active in getting it through the latter 
stages of legislation. 

When the fifty-eight hour bill de- 
veloped such complications that it 
seemed to be hopelessly lost, it was 
Rosecrans W. Pillsbury who was 
equal to the emergeney, and, taking 
time by the foreloek, suggested as a 
compromise and a practical test of the 
workings of the plan, that the pro- 
posed fifty-eight hours a week be made 
to apply to the months of July and 
August only. The bill in that form 
finally passed, after the Tlouse under- 
stood what the attitude of the Senate 
was toward it. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s record in the legis- 
lature is that of a foreeful debater, 
never hesitating to let his position on 
a measure be well known. The more 
important or hotly contested the sub- 
ject, the more eager was he to take 
part in its settlement, and in the way 
that seemed to him for the best inter- 
ests of the publie. No other debater 
in the House was given so much ap- 
plause as the masterly eloquence of 
Mr. Pillsbury evoked at that session. 

In 1905, near the close of the ses- 
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sion, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted instructing his committee on 
retrenchment and reform to make in- 
quiries and report by bill wherein 
there might be reduction in state ex- 
penses without detriment to the state’s 
interests. He aecepted the command 
in good faith. His committee was 
ealled together at once, and early re- 
ported a measure providing that no 
bill of a state officer or employe for 
services or expenses, except salaries 
provided by statute, shall be approved 
by the governor and couneil, or paid 
by the state treasurer unless it Is ae- 
companied by a certificate, under oath 
of said officer or employé, that the 
service has been actually performed 
and the expenses actually incurred; 


and another taking from the coun- 
cilors mileage, but inereasing their 
per diem pay. Both these measures 


became laws without opposition. 

A Senate bill to require the pur- 
chase of supplies for state institutions 
in the open market would have been 
quietly dropped in the House in the 
last days of the session, but for the 
insistence of Mr. Pillsbury that it be 
earried to a vote. 

Having displayed splendid 
courage and ability it was natural that 
his personal friends should begin to 
think of him as admirably qualified 
to be the chief exeeutive of the state. 
With his usual zeal he entered into 
the campaign as a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor 
in 1906. Like his military ancestors 
he fought long and hard. He stormed 
this fort and besieged the other, but 
there were other generals in the field, 
brave men, battle-scarred 
heroes of high rank. A galaxy of 
brave and able generals met in this 
contest. And when they went into 
the nominating convention and several 
ballots had been taken with no choiee, 
it became evident that a nomination 
without bitter strife was impossible. 
He therefore came forward to the 
platform and in the interests of har- 
mony in the party ranks withdrew his 


such 


veterans, 


name, announcing his purpose as a 
delegate of voting for Charles M. 
Floyd, who was straightway honored 
with the nomination. 

In 1892, Mr. Pillsbury was an al- 
ternate delegate-at-large to the Re- 
publhiean national convention at Min- 
neapolis which nominated Benjamin 
Harrison for the presidency. In 1904 
he was a delegate to the Republican 
national convention in Chieago, and 
a member of the committee to notify 
Mr. Roosevelt of his nomination. He 
is serving his fourth term as trustee 
of the New Hampshire College of Ag- 
riculture and the Mechanie Arts. He 
is popular among the alumni beeause 
of the active interest which he has 
always taken in all those things that 
appeal to the student body. 

Mr. Pillsbury, while dignified in 
bearing, is easy of approach, kindly 
disposed, genial and generous. His 
publie spirit prompted him quickly to 
offer one thousand dollars in eontri- 
bution to a fund to have New Hamp- 
shire’s attractions and natural re- 
represented at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. 
Lous. He contributed more 
largely, perhaps, than any other citi- 


sources fittingly 
has 


zen towards making Derry one of the 
the state. 

for the 
and one 
for the use 
No movement 
of a public nature can be advanced 
there without every one feeling that 
he ean be safely counted on for sub- 
stantial support. 

Mr. Pillsbury married at Manches- 
ter, in 1885, Annie E. Watts, who 
was born in that ¢itvy August 7, 1862. 
She is the daughter of Horace P. and 
Mona (Boyd) Watts of Manchester. 
She has been to him an helpmeet and 
inspiration. They have three cehil- 
dren: Maria, who graduated from the 
Abbott Academy last vear; Horace 
Watts, a special student at Annapolis 
under a nomination for naval cadet- 


most prosperous towns in 
He gave the valuable site 
Adams memorial building 

thousand dollars in eash 


of the pubhie library. 
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ship by Congressman Sulloway; and 
Dorothy, who is at home. 

Mr. Pillsbury was initiated into the 
Masonie Order in 1885 and is a mem- 
ber of the following bodies: St. 
Mark’s Lodge, Trinity Commandery, 
Edward A. Raymond Consistory, and 
has attained the thirty-second degree, 


Seottish Rite. He is also a noble of 
Aleppo Temple, Ancient Arabie Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and a 
member of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
having been the first master of Nut- 
field Grange. He is also a member of 
the New Hampshire Club, the Derry- 
field Club and the Calumet Club. 


Among the Lilies 
By Elizabeth Thompson Ordway 


She walked among the lilies tall and fair; 
The night was in her eves and in her hair. 
The whiteness of the flowers seemed to fade 
Beside the peerless whiteness of ‘the maid. 


Now and again she bent her stately head 
To touch a blossom with her lips so red. 


And ever after that same blossom grew 
The color of the lips whose kiss it knew. 


She walked among the lilies proud and still 

Till passion of their beauty made her thrill; 
Then low they bowed their heads in tender grace, 
Obsequent to the beauty in her face. 

And all the garden felt a mighty stir 

By reason of the passion born in her. 


162 Grove Street. Auburndale. Mass. 


My Best 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


And once more, once more a day has come and gone 
And night again has dropped her curtain dark ; 
And soon upon sleep’s sea I'll launch my bark, 

Thereon to sail in silence till the morn. 

Throughout the day just dead I’ve done my best 
In each and ev’ry task I had to do, 

So now tonight when my day’s work is through 

I can lie down to sweet and peaceful rest. 


I know not whether on the topmost erest 

Of that wave named ‘‘Suecess’’ at last I'll sail: 
I know not whether ‘neath that wave I’ll sink: 
But this I know: I know that I’ll be blest 

For working with the thought that, win or fail, 
Ill do my best, whate’er the world may think. 
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By Joseph B. Walker 


saddest 
Rumford 


The vear 1746 was the 
which the little town of 
(now Concord, N. H. had experi- 
enced in its brief life. It was twenty 
years old, dating from the issue of its 
plantation grant by the General Court 
of Massachusetts. During this 
period, it had grown from a simple 
proprietary to a well organized town. 
Its people had cleared of the forest 
eover about one hundred good farms. 
It had built saw mills and grist mills. 
It had exchanged 
dwellings for framed houses. It had 
erected ‘‘a convenient for the 
publie worship of God.’’ settled ‘‘a 
learned orthodox minister,”’ 
ized a ‘*Chureh of Christ’? and made 
provision *‘for the use of the School 
forever.”’ .It had also attained a pop- 
ulation of some four to five hundred 
inhabitants. These were called 
upon to encounter two important 
trials which involved the fortunes of 
their municipality and of their pri- 
vate estates. 

I. The first was due to their trans- 
fer from the jurisdiction of their na- 
tive colony of Massachusetts to the 
province of New Hampshire, by the 
king’s determination of their common 
boundary lines. This subjected them 


most of its log 
house 


organ- 


how 


‘Concord has had, from first 
usual number of names and forms of govern 
ment It was first granted, January 17, 1726, 
by the General Court of Massachusetts, as the 


to last, an un 


“Plantation of Penny Cook,’ to a colony of 
one hundred carefully selected settlers. Seven 
years later, February 22, 1733, it was incor 
porated by the same body as the “Town of 
Rumford In 1742, having been adjudged as 
being within the limits of New Hampshire. 
its town charter was ignored by the govern 


ment of that province and made a part of the 


unorganized “District of Rumford.’ In 1749 
the District act expired by limitation and it 
was left in a chaotic state until 1765, when 
the General Court of New Tfampshire incor 
porated it as the “Parish of Concord.” Such 
it remained until January 2, 1784. when it be 
came a fully endowed town and continued such 
until March 10, 1853. when, under a new char 
ter, it became the “City of Coneord.’ In the 


town records there is a vacuum extending from 
the 29th of March, 1749, to the 2ist of Jan 
uary, 1766 


to the rule of an unfriendly govern- 
ment, which ignored their town char- 
ter, took away their municipal gov- 
ernment, made their territory a part 
of an unorganized *‘district,’’ and en- 
couraged an influential company of 
land speculators in a persistent at- 
tempt to wrest from them the little 
estates which they had carved from 
the wilderness, upon which they and 
their families were dependent for sup- 
port.- 


II. It is a well known fact that 
when England and France were at 
war with one another, their Ameri- 


ean colonies became involved in their 
hostilities. To these the inhabitants 
of New Hampshire were particularly 
exposed, wedged in as this province 
was between the territory of the Abe- 
naki Indians on the east and that of 
the St. Francis and other tribes on 
the west and north. 

At this time the frontier of 
lized life. starting at Rochester, 
southwesterly along a_ line 
ine the Barrington, Rum- 
ford, Hopkinton, Hills- 
borough, Peterborough, Keene, Swan- 
zey, Winchester to Hinsdale: thence 
northward up Connecticut River to 
Charlestown. Bevond this, the smoke 
of no white man’s dwelling rose to 
the sky until the French settlements 
of Canada were reached. One dense, 
primeval forest covered this vast in- 
tervening territory, concealing the 
hostile trails of the Indians and the 
less unfriendly lairs of wild beasts. 

To Indian ineursions Rumford was 
particularly exposed. situated as it 
was on the main route from Canada 
to the ocean, and had been, until a 


ClVi- 
ran 
embrae- 
towns of 
Boseawen, 


“This controversy waged in the New Hamp- 
shire and English courts and popularly desig- 
nated as the “Bow Controversy” was a serious 
annoyance to the inhabitants of Rumford for 
forty years and was not fully terminated in 
their favor until 1764 
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time then quite recent, the headquar- 
ters of the Penny Cook Indians.* 
Such, too, was his thirst for fighting 
that the savage needed but slight in- 
ducements to enter upon expeditions 
of cruelty and blood, as shown by the 
war known as Lovell’s War, which 
was begun and prosecuted when the 
mother countries were at peace, and 
lasting some four vears, until the In- 
dians. substantially exhausted, signed 
the Falmouth treaty of peace on the 
sixth day of August, 1726, the very 
vear in which the grant of this town- 
ship was made and but eight months 
after its issue. 

From this time on, for nearly 
twenty vears, the people of the New 
England colonies lived in peace with 
their French and Indian neighbors, 
but such was the uneertainty of its 
continuance that the vears were years 
of more or less anxiety. Indeed, in 
1739, such disquieting rumors reached 
the people of Rumford as led them 
to consider the propriety of acquir- 
ing means of defense in the event of 
its rupture. In a town meeting, 
ealled in part for that purpose and 
holden on the 7th day of November, 
1739, it was 

‘Voted That, there shall be a @ood 
and Sufficient Garrison build around 
the Rev.") M.") Timothy Walker’s 
dwelling House as soon as may be 
Conveniently at the Town’s Cost.’’ 

It was also then and there ‘‘ Voted, 
That Five Pounds be granted to M: 
Barachias Farnum, to enable him to 
build a flanker in Order to defend his 
Mills, provided the said Farnum shall 
give security to the Town that, in 
ease he shall not keep a Garrison at 
his dwelling House, the Town shall 


‘Of the former occupants of their township, 
the Rey. John Barnard of Andover, Mass.. 
thus reminded the inhabitants of Rumford in 
his sermon (p. 39) preached at the organiza 
tion of the Church of Christ there and the 
ordination of its first pastor, Rey rimothy 
Walker, November 18, 1730 , 

“There is this peculiar Circumstance in your 
Settlement, that it is in a Place, where Satan, 


some years ago, had his Seat, and the Peril 
was wont to be JInrocated by forsaken Sai 
vages: A Place, which was the Renderous 
and Headquarters of our Indian Enemies.’ 


have Liberty to take said Flanker 
and Convert it to their own Use.’” 

In 1744 war again broke out be- 
tween England and Franee. The 
fierce vell of the Indian was heard 
anew along the line of the New 
Hampshire frontier, and the danger 
which they had feared became a real- 
itv. Mr. Whiton remarks (Hist. N. 
Hamp., p. 8&8), ‘‘The people aiid 
could hardly venture out to milk 
their cows; the Indians destroyed 
their crops by breaking down the 
fences and laying open the fields and 
their horses and eattle were killed. 
In Westmoreland and Keene oe 
a few persons were killed.” 

But the pioneers of New Hamp- 
shire, few as they were, rose to the 
exigencies of the oceasion and Rum- 
ford, like other New  Tlampshire 
towns, not only contributed her share 
of men to the Louisburg Expedition, 
but, mindful of her own exposure, 
took means for her own protection. 
At a meeting of her inhabitants, 
holden on the 28th day of February, 
1744, it was 

‘*Voted That Benjamin Rolfe Esq’. 
he hereby desired and impowered, in 
the Name and behalf of said Inhabi- 
tants, to represent to the General As- 
sembly of the Provinee of New Hamp- 
shire the deplorable Circumstances we 
are in, upon the Account of Our be- 
ing exposed to imminent Danger both 
from the French and Indian Enemy, 
and to Request of them such Aids, 
both with Respect to Men and Mili- 
tary Stores, as to their great Wisdom 
may seem meet and which may be suf- 


ficient to enable us with a Divine 
Blessing vigorously to repel all at- 
tempt of our said Enemies,” 

In compliance with this action, 
Col. Benjamin Rolfe went to Ports- 
mouth and presented to the provin- 
cial authorities an earnest petition for 
military aid, dated June 27, 1744. 
This was reinforced by a plain state- 

“These mills were on Turkey River, at the 
falls now surrounded by the buildings of St 
Paul's School 


Town Records, printed vol.. p. 7S 
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ment, dated June 14, 1744, of their 
deplorable situation, bearing the auto- 
graph signatures of sixty-four of his 
fellow townsmen. While most of 
these indicate a greater familiarity 
with the plow handle than the pen, 
they show no signs of faint-hearted- 
ness, being clearly and boldly traced. 
No one signed with a cross. The sig- 
natures are all, evidently, those of 
courageous and intelligent American 
freemen, who, having planted them- 
selves upon a dangerous frontier, 
proposed, with God’s help, to stay 
there. This remarkable paper, in the 
handwriting of their minister, whose 
name heads the list, attests the stal- 
wart character of Concord’s earliest 
settlers. It has been preserved and 
may be seen at the library of the N. 
H. Historical Society. It 


reads as 


follows: 
‘‘June 14, 1744. 

‘““We the subseribers, Inhabitants 
of y® town of Rumford, apprehend- 


ing ourselves greatly exposed to Im- 
minent Danger, both from y® French 
& Indian Enemy, & being in no ea- 
pacity to make a proper stand in ease 
of an attack from them, doe there- 
fore Constitute & appoint Coll. Ben- 
jamin Rolfe as our Delegate, request- 
ing him, in the s* capacity, forthwith 
to repair to Portsmouth and to rep- 
resent our deplorable case to his Ex- 
cellency, our Capt General, & y® Gen- 
eral Assembly & to request of them 
on our behalf such aids, both with 
respect to men & military stores, as 
to their great wisdom may seem meet 
& which may be sufficient to enable 
us with y® Divine Blessing vigorously 
to repel all attempts of our said ene- 
mies against us.”’ 

For the three successive years of 
1744, 1745 and 1746, like aid was 
sought of the provincial governments 
of Massachusetts or New Hampshire 
or of both. But, as before remarked. 
the brave little town did not restrict 
itself to seeking assistance from with- 
out. Her people proceeded to the 
erection of no less than twelve gar- 
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risons for their protection. These 
were so located as to best accommo- 
date them in their work, nine being 
placed along the highway now known 
as Main Street; one at West Concord; 
one at East Concord and one on the 
Hopkinton Road, near St. Paul’s 
School. To the three last named, and 
to four others on Main Street, ninety- 
eight men and their families were as- 
signed on the 15th day of May, 1746, 
by ‘‘A Commitee of Militia for set- 
tling the Garrisons in the frontier 
towns and Plantations, in the Sixth 
Regiment of Militia.”’"* When and 
by whom the other five were occupied 
does not appear. 

More or of these 
sometimes called ‘‘forts,’’ consisted of 
inclosures of wood erected around 
dwelling houses, including areas of 
sufficient extent to allow the building 
thereon of as many others of a tem- 
porary character as the number of 
families to oceupy them required. 
To the Rey. Timothy Walker’s garri- 
son were assigned with their families, 
Capt. John Chandler, Abraham 
Bradley, Samuel Bradley, John Web- 
ster, Nathaniel Rolfe, Joseph Pud- 
ney, Walker, Jr., commonly 
called ‘‘Tailor Walker,’’ from his oe- 
cupation, and Obadiah Foster. 

From Mr. Walker’s diary for 1746, 
it seems that the garrison around his 
house was built in the first half of 
that vear. He remarks January 28th, 

Jegan to haul Fort Timber.’’ 
March 26th, ‘‘Began to hew timber 
for my East Battery.’’ May 23d and 
24th, ‘‘Joseph Pudney & als. built 
their chimnies.”’ May 28th, ‘‘Jo- 
seph Pudney and Ob" Foster moved 
into y°® June 23d, ‘Built 
y® Tailor’s chimney.’’ 

The walls of Mr. Walker’s garrison 
were constructed of logs, hewn smooth 
on their upper and lower sides, and 
laid horizontally one upon another. 
They were held in position by the im- 
sertion of their tenoned ends into the 
perpendicular grooves of white oak 


less garrisons, 


Isaae 


houses. ’”’ 


IRouton’s Hist. Concord, 
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posts firmly planted in the ground. 
The writer well remembers a portion 
of one of these, from which canes 
were manufactured as souvenirs of its 
former service. Mr. Walker’s ‘‘ East 
Battery,’’ before mentioned, was, 
probably, some kind of a corner tower 
upon which continuous watch and 
ward were maintained.’ 

“In some places, garrison walls were 
constructed of posts firmly set in the 
eround contiguous to one another, as 
at Charlestown. In others, individ- 
ual houses were fortified and left 
without surrounding walls, as at 
York in Maine. Such may, perhaps, 
have been the construction of some 
of the Rumford garrisons. 

King George’s war lasted some four 
years, that of 1746 being the most 
doleful of the four. In the spring, a 
body of Indians coming to Charles- 
town took into captivity or ‘‘capti- 
vated,’’ as the term then was, John 
Spofford, Isaac Parker and Stephen 
Farnsworth. A few days later, at 
Keene, John Bullard and the wife of 
Daniel McKenney were killed and 
Nathan Blake was taken captive. 
During this spring and the succeed- 
ing summer, parties of Indians ap- 
peared on all the New Hampshire 
frontiers, oftenest, perhaps, at 
Charlestown, where, in addition to 
those already mentioned, Seth Put- 
nam and six other men were killed; at 
Swanzey, where Thomas Brewster and 
Robert Moffat were taken; and later, 
at Bridgman’s Fort, where William 
Robins and James Baker were killed, 
while David How and James Beaman 
were made captives; at Rochester, 
where Joseph Heard, Joseph Rich- 
ards, John Wentworth and Gershom 
Downs were killed; and near Win- 


iParts of but two of these garrisons have 
been preserved to this time, the house of the 
Rev. Timothy Walker, one of the buildings 
within his garrison, now numbered 276 North 
Main St., and the Edward Abbot house, now 
used as a stable, near the dwelling on the south 
corner of Main and Montgomery streets. The 
Henry Lovejoy house, around which the West 
Concord garrison was built, stood upon the 
present site of the new schoolhouse until 
1996, when it was taken down. 
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chester, where Joseph Rawson lost his 
life. 

But particularly distressing to the 
people of Rumford were the reports 
of cruelties perpetrated in their own 
vicinity ; of the taking by the Indians 
of Woodwell’s garrison in Hopkin- 
ton, on the 22d of April, when Sam- 
uel Burbank, his wife, his two sons 
and a daughter were made captives; 
of the killing of Thomas Cook and a 
negro at Boscawen on the ninth of 
May; of the scalping of Richard 
Blanchard at Canterbury on the 11th 
of June and of the capture at Bos- 
cawen of Enock Bishop, on the 25th 
of that month.? 

Up to this time the people of Rum- 
ford had owed their safety to their 
seasonable preparations for defense, 
supplemented by the favorable re- 
sponses received from the provincial 
governments of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, in answer to their 
requests for aid. 

Although in constant fear of hostile 
assaults, they had, by extreme 
watchfulness, been able to pursue 
their ordinary work in safety. But 
the sudden withdrawal from their 
homes to the narrow quarters of their 
respective garrisons changed greatly 
their ordinary mode of life and the 
external appearance of the inhabited 
portions of the town. The long 
street® upon which a majority of the 
inhabitants lived was forsaken by 
pedestrians and teams. Closed and 


*Rev. Mr. Walker's Diary for 1746, p. 4. 


*That the General Court considered the lo- 
cation of the plantation of Penny Cook an ex- 
posed one is quite evident from the condi- 
tions set forth in its grant. It was therein 
provided that ‘‘one hundred persons or families 
be admitted and such only as in the judgment 
of the committee shall be well able to pursue 
and bring to pass their several settlements on 
the said lands within the space of three years 
at farthest.” Also that the several houses 
“shall be erected on their home lots, not above 
twenty rods the one from the other, when the 
land will possibly admit thereof, in the most 
regular and defensible manner.” 

In conipliance with this provision, one hun- 
dred and three house lots were laid out; 
seventy-one on Main Street and thirty-two near 
the north end of it. The same number of 
tillage lots were also laid out, ag near as 
practicable to the foregoing, on the interval, 
in “a regular & defensible manner.” 
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unoccupied also were the houses 
ranged upon it. The latter, with 
more or less of their contents, were 
left without protection. So, too, 
were the cattle and other domestic 
animals, which were allowed to roam 
at large in the woods, and, not un- 
likely, to furnish food to the wily 
enemy into whose clutches they were 
liable to fall. There was a frequent 
voing out and coming in of scouting 
parties. of the arrival and departure 
of small bands of soldiers employed in 
helping to man the garrisons and the 
constant watchfulness of sentinels to 
euard against surprises by the enemy. 
The work in the fields was performed 
by small bands of armed men, who, 
like the forces under Nehemiah, while 
repairing the walls of Jerusalem, 
wrought upon their work with their 
muskets within reach; ever ready to 
assail an approaching foe or retire to 
their respective garrisons, as directed 
by the signal from that of their min- 
ister.! 

Inconvenient, irksome and unsani- 
tary as was this garrison life to all 
parties, it was particularly so to 
women and children, who, being non- 
combatants. could not venture un- 
protected outside of their fortress 
walls. The tedium of protracted con- 
finement in restricted quarters was 
exceedingly trying to their health and 
spirits. Especially so was it during 
the close. hot atmosphere of summer, 
when thus deprived of the refresh- 
ing breezes to be enjoyed without. 

Accompanying these depressing 
conditions was a painful sense of iso- 
lation. Their neighbors at Hopkin- 
ton, Boscawen and Canterbury were 
some eight or nine miles away, and 
too few to render aid in time of need. 
They missed also the satisfaction 
which comes from frequent reports 
of events transpiring elsewhere. No 
newspapers were then published in 
New Hampshire and few from else- 
where penetrated to its interior. 


'This was the report of 
immediate succession. 


three guns fired in 
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Their little knowledge of outside oe- 
currences came to them but 
ionally and by channels not always 
reliable. 

To one whose general knowledge of 
this period of our history enables him 
to read between the lines, the min- 
ister’s diary of daily events gives a 
reliable and accurate view of the con- 
dition of things at Rumford during 
the weary months of this doleful vear. 
He says: 

‘*Jan. 10, D. Cleared up very cold. 
Capt Goffe dined at our house. 

“March 3, D. Capt Goffe was at 
our house. 


Ooccas- 


‘*Mareh 20 Day. Went over y® 
River upon y® ice. It grew rotten. 


Capt. Stevens? came up and lodged 
at our house. 

‘*March 21 D. I settled accounts 
with him for boarding soldiers to the 
25" of Feb. past.. N. B. y*® week 
past has been cold for y* season. 

**Mareh 28 D. Capt. Stevens set out 
home. 

‘April 22. D. Ye 
Woodwell’s Garrison. 

‘April 25. D. Went to Boston to 
earry news of y® Indian Mischief. 

““May 4, D. Preached all day at 
home. Eastman Tertius owned 
v® covenant. In the night, we had 
tidings of mischief being done about 
sunset at Contoocook* by v® Indians. 
Thomas Cook & als. killed. 

“May 13, D. Col. Blanchard & 
als. came up. 

‘“May 14 D. 

““May 15 D. 
cook.* 

““June 2 D. 


Indians took 


Jos. 


They dined here. 


Returned to Sun- 


Capt. Melvin came 


“Capt. Phineas Stevens of Charlestown was 
a celebrated Indian fighter. With thirty men 
he took possession of the stockade of that 
town on the 27th of March, 1747. Some ten 
days later, April 7, it was attacked by a 
French and Indian force many times the 
superior in numbers of his command. The 
assault was continued, night and day, until 
the seventh, when, evidently discouraged, the 
enemy withdrew. In 1746 he seems to have 
had some charge, more or less, of some of the 
soldiers posted upon the New Hampshire 
frontier 


Boscawen. 


‘Pembroke 
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up and brought news of an expedi- 
tion to Canada. 

‘“‘“June 11 D. Cleared up. Benj" 
Blanchard, of Canterbury, was 
scalped by y® Indians. 

‘*June 12, D. Our Town was uni- 
versally alarmed by y® hearing some 
guns discharged in y*® woods. At 
night, Col. Rolfe returned from Bos- 
ton. 

“June 17 D. We heard abund- 
ance of great guns at Portsmouth at 
night. Married Eben Hall to Dor- 
eas Abbot. 

‘‘June 19 D. Capt. Stevens came 
up. 

“June 24. D. Wm. Stickney 
brought up my new gun, and my 
mare from Andover. 

“June 28 D. Showery. N. B. 
3ishop was captivated by y® Indians. 

‘‘June 30, D. An alarm over y'‘ 
River on account of Indians being 
seen. 

‘July 1, D. News from Newbury 
of Admiral Warren’s arrival. Dor- 
eas Hall saw an Indian at night. 
George Hall lay abroad and saw six 
Indians. 

‘*August 11. D. Jon? Bradley and 
als. were killed by Indians. 

‘‘Angust 16, D. Got over all my 
English corn—Andover men came up 
to guard us’. 

‘August 30, D. Put in a petition 
for help against y® Indians. 

‘Sept. 3. D. Went to Boston to 
obtain a grant of 20 men. 

“Sept. 16,,D. Capt. Stevens ar- 
rived here with news of a French 
Fleet. 

"sept. 18, D. Went into i woods 
a scouting®. 

**Sept. 22, D. Y°* news of a French 
invasion revived. 

“Sept. 23. D. Went out with Capt. 
Stevens to Hales Town. 

“Sept. 30, D. Visited over 
River with Capt Stevens. N. 


V 
B 
. >. 
It should be remembered that the security 
of Massachusetts was dependent upon the 
maintenance of the N. H. frontier 
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Capt. Stevens came to board here y® 
17 D. 

‘October 20, D. Burt came here 
as a soldier. Visited over y*® River. 
The snow began to run away. 

**November 10, D. Received of 
Abraham Bradshaw £300 old ten" of 
w® see vaeant p. of this Almanack. 

“10. Ye Indians killed ———— Es- 
tabrook. 

‘*November 21 & 22, Day. Moder- 
ate weather. 22, D. Some of Capt. 
Gofte’s men arrived at Penicook. 

‘‘November 28, D. Capt. Goffe’s 
men went away and carried 5 days 
provisions. 

‘‘December 1,D. Heard v* news of 
a cessation of hostilities.’’ 

It is an interesting fact that, dur- 
ing the entire period of King George’s 
war (1744-1748), the inhabitants of 
Rumford manifested no inclination to 
withdraw from their perilous posi- 
tion. Their records show that they 
held their municipal meetings with 
regularity, annually elected their ex- 
ecutive officers, made provision for 
vearly wants and recorded with ex- 
actness their proceedings. 

This diary also shows that publie 
religious service was held on every 
Sunday of this distracting year ex- 
cept four, when their minister was 
absent in Massachusetts, in further- 
ance of his people’s interests. 

The hostilities to which the people of New 
Hampshire Historical Society. pp. 201-3 


wars were very largely waged by small bands 
of Indians, whose methods of warfare were 


cruel and stealthy These were sometimes com- 
manded by French officers and at others by 
leaders of their own race. To guard against 


their incursions, small bodies of soldiers and 
armed privates were employed to patrol the 
woods of the frontier, watch their movements 
and defend the people from their barbarous as- 
saults These were called scouts The 
soldiers sent to the frontier by the inland 
communities were employed partly in this ser- 
vice, partly in helping man the garrisons and 
partly in protecting the people while at work 
in their fields. A perusal of the journal of 
Abner Clough, the clerk of Capt. Ladd’s com- 
pany. in 1746, gives a clear statement of their 
varied duties A copy of this may be found 
in the 4th volume of the Collections of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, pp. 201-214 

A ranger, whose duties were much like those 
of a scout, belonged to a larger and regularly 
organized body of uniformed men 

A courenr de bois was a simple hunter and 
trapper and had no military character. 
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But these garrison days were grim 
days. On Sunday, the 10th day of 
August, 1746, such persons as could 
be spared from other duties assembled 


as usual for worship in their log 
sanctuary beside the brook', whose 
rude seats matched its rough walls. 


The minister, in close companionship 
with his ‘‘new gun’”’ beside him in his 
pulpit, read from the Bible the les- 
son of the day; invoked upon his peo 
ple the divine blessing and delivered 
to them the message with which God 
inspired him. Meanwhile the sturdy 
men of his congregation, with their 
muskets within reach, and their wives 
and children nearby, listened with 
ears attent to the service, and ready, 
should it come, to hear unintimidated 
the war whoop of the savage. 

It was subsequently learned that 


during this meeting little Abigail 
Carter saw an Indian outside the 
building, but failed to mention the 


fact. Later, and from other sources, 
it was also learned that a considerable 
hody of savages had lain concealed in 
the bushes near the house. These 
probably finding more formidable 
preparations for their reception than 
they cared to encounter, had quietly 
withdrawn without being discovered. 
The next morning Lieut. John 
Bradley, with a small band of. sol- 
diers, was sent to the garrison of Jon- 
athan Eastman, some two miles out 
on the Hopkinton road. Upon reach- 
ing the brook which erosses the high- 
way, a little to the west of the monu- 
ment erected a hundred years later to 
commemorate the event, they encoun- 
tered a body of Indians, variously re- 
ported to have been from sixty to one 
hundred, and a bloody skirmish en- 
sued. Of this the following narrative 
of Mr. Rueben Abbot, who was on the 
ground shortly afterwards, gives a 
graphie account. He says: 
‘*T, with Abiel Chandler, 
work in the Fan, near Sugar 
making hay on Monday 


was at 
Ball, 
morning, 


At the northwest corner of Main and Chapel 
streets 
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August 11, 1746, then in my twenty- 
fourth year. We heard three guns 
fired at Parson Walker’s fort, which 
were the appointed signal of alarm 
at the approach or apprehension of 
the Indians. On hearing the alarm 
guns, we ran up to the garrison and 
found the soldiers who were stationed 
there and such men as could be spared 
were to where the men were 
killed. When we arrived 
near the brook that runs through the 
farm formerly owned by - - 
Mitchell, on the east side of the brook, 
we found Samuel Bradley, stripped 
and naked, sealped and lying on his 
face in the road within half a rod of 
the bridge over that brook. He was 
shot through his body and supposed 
through his lungs; the ball struck and 
spoiled his powder horn, which the 
Indians left. He was not otherwise 
wounded by the Indians than shot and 
sealped. Jonathan Bradley lay about 
ten feet out of the road, on the south 
side, and about two rods east of the 
brook. He was lieutenant in Capt. 
Ladd’s company, from Exeter, and a 
number of years older than Samuel. 
Ile was not wounded by the Indians 
in their fire, and immediately after 
the Indians had first fired, he ordered 
his men to fight them. As but few 
of the Indians fired the first time, 
Jonathan supposed that he and his 
six men could manage them and they 
fired at the few who had risen up 
from their ambush. Immediately the 
whole body of the Indians, about one 
hundred in number, rose up and fired. 
Jonathan see their number and receiv- 
ing their fire, ordered his men to run 
and take care of themselves. By this 
time Obadiah Peters, John Bean, John 
Lufkin and Samuel Bradk y were 
killed. The Indians then rushed 
upon Jonathan Bradley, William 
Stickney and Alexander Roberts— 
took Stickney and Roberts prisoners 
and offered Jonathan Bradley good 


gone 


quarter. But he refused to receive 
quarter and fought with his gun 
against that cloud of Indians until 
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they struck him on the face repeat- 
edly with their tomahawks, cut a num- 
ber of gashes in his face, one large 
gash running obliquely his 
forehead and nose down between his 
eyes; another on the side of his head 
and one on the baek part of his head 
which entered his skull and brought 
him to the ground. The Indians then 
dispatched him, took off his sealp and 
stripped him nearly naked. Obadiah 


across 


Peters we found shot through the 
head. Bean and Lufkin were shot 


and ran from the brook towards the 
main road about six rods, and fell 
within a rod of each other, on the 
north side of the road as now trav- 
elled'. Four of the Indians were 
killed and two wounded, who were 
carried away on biers. ; 

‘“*The soldiers of the garrison were 
too late to avenge the lives of these 
brave men. Before their approach 
the Indians fled like cowards, leaving 
many of their packs and various 
things which the soldiers took.’’ 

Mr. Abbot further stated that when 
the bodies of the slain had been placed 
in a cart sent out for them, as no one 
cared to assume the sad duty, he drove 
the team to the garrison of James Os- 
good, then standing upon the site of 
the First National Bank. Here the 
gruesome sight was witnessed in 
mournful silence. 

On the morrow the mutilated re- 
mains of these five men were taken to 
the northwest section of the Old North 
Cemetery and interred in two graves; 
the Bradley brothers in one and 
Peters, Bean and Lufkin in the other. 

These five brave men sacrificed 
their lives in the defense of Rumford 
and their province. The latter in 

‘At the time of the massacre, 
Bradley and his son, Samuel. were 
the Rey. Mr. Walker's” garrison 
was twenty-one years old and 
Jonathan, was twenty-nine and a 
Exeter. 

Obadiah Veters was the son of Seaborn Pet 
ers, who settled in Rumford in 1729 He lived 
on the Hopkinton Road, near St. Paul's School. 
Ifis son, Obadiah, had the year 
before at Cape Breton, as a member of Capt. 
Ebenezer Eastman’s company. 


John Bean was of Brentwood and John Luft 
kin of Kingston 


Abraham 
“stated at" 
The latter 
his brother, 
resident of 


seen service 
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recognition of this fact, made pecun- 
iary grants to their families thus de- 
prived of their society and support. 
Later, on the centennial anniversary 
of this bloody contest, the citizens of 
Concord united with a kinsman of the 
Bradleys in consecrating to their 
memory the granite shaft which he 
had raised upon the site of their 
prowess. Their graves hallow our old 
cemetery, the most ancient of any in 
central New Hampshire. Family af- 
fection long ago indicated by a mar- 
ble slab that of the Bradley brothers. 
To this generation remains the duty 
of suitably marking that of Peters, 
Bean and Lufkin. 

That such honor, too long deferred, 
is due to these heroic men goes with- 
out saying. In those disastrous days 
the maintenance of the frontier was 
the protection of the interior. No 
statute of limitations excuses the pay- 
ment of such a debt. No true sense 
of justice allows its longer delay. 
Their posterity honors itself by dis- 
charging it. 

With stalwart fortitude the Rev. 
Mr. Walker thus prefaces, for ready 
reference, his diary with this terse 
summary of the barbarities suffered 
at Rumford and the adjoining towns 
of Boscawen, Canterbury and Hop- 
kinton during this disastrous year. 

“1746. 

“Woodwell’s Garrison 
April 22. 

‘Thomas Cook & als. killed May y° 
vu. 

“Richard Blanchard sealped June 
11. 

‘Bishop was captivated June 25. 

‘“Jon® Bradley & als. killed Aug: 
11. 

‘* Esterbrook killed Nov" 10. 

‘Killed 8. Captivated 12. 
of his wounds 1. 


was. taken 


Died 


“1746. Jon* Bradley & als. killed 
Aug. 11.’ 
Terse and brief is the minister’s 


record of this baptism of blood. 
The war known in this country as 
King George’s war, was most impor- 
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tant as being one of the five French 
and Indian wars which, beginning in 
1689, oceupied in the aggregate a 
period of about thirty-five years. 
With intervals of peace between them, 
they lasted from 1689 on to 1763. 
Their importance was continental, 
for they involved the religious and 
largely the future political policy of 
the people of North America, and 
were to this country what the Thirty 
Years’ War was to Germany. Upon 
their result depended the vital ques- 
tion whether it should be French and 
Catholic or English and Protestant; 
and, whether its government shoud 
be imperial or republican. Surpris- 
ing is it that France should have sur- 
rendered to England her great do- 
main, extending from the St. Law- 
rence to the Mexican Gulf and from 


Ihe Bell 


the Appalachian Range to the Miss- 
issippi, and forty years later, her still 
larger territory on the west of that 
river. So surprising is it that one 
staggers at the fact which he ean aec- 
count for only upon the supposition 
that the finger of God was in it; and 
that the future rule of this continent 
was to be Anglo-Saxon rather than 
Gallie. 

The subsequent issues of the Revo- 
lutionary war, which broke out ten 
years later, were in such close touch 
with the popular sentiment then and 
since prevailing, that the earlier eon- 
tests of the Colonial period have re- 
ceived less than their due attention. 
A moment’s reflection, however, shows 
that, but for these preliminary strug- 
gles, the success of the later war 
would have been impossible. 


ge Zamora 


By hire de ri h 


Vyron Colby 


O’er field and highway glows the sun above the Murcian fills, 
Where sleeps Zamora in its vale begirt by flashing rills. 

A dreamy, still old Spanish town, with memories running o’er 
Of siege and fight and foray grim in storied days of yore. 

Upon the heights its convent stands a ruin old and gray, 

Whose belfry overlooks the town where dusky shadows stray. 
Within the belfry hangs a bell between its wooden piers, 

Whose iron tongue has silent been for o’er a hundred years. 
With bated breath the children listen as their grandsires tell 
Of brave young Gomez Reno, who was last to ring the bell. 


* 


The summer sun’s warm splendor in its ruddy glow shone down 
Q’er harvests, fields and vineyards girt around the little town. 
A peaceful scene and busy one as ever eye might see: 


Sleek eattle grazing in the mead 


light smoke-wreaths floating free. 


"Mid vibrant bells’ low tinkle on the necks of moving kine, 

The swarthy peasants harvested their corn and purple wine. 
Sequestered from the village square where tawny children played, 
One youthful watcher for the town up in the church tower stayed. 
The cripple Gomez Reno sat, his mother’s only child, 

And in the belfry faithfully watched fruitful field and wild, 

Lest fieree Morena from the hills, the terror of the land, 

Should swoop upon the hamlet with his murderous robber band. 
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The chieftain, months ago, had sent his bandit challenge down 

That e’er the crops were garnered he would sack the peaceful town. 
And in Zamora’s hamlet, while fair wives and maidens prayed, 

A watchman from the convent’s belfry, brave and undismayed, 

At morn and noon and evening kept his guardian vigil there 

To peal, if danger threatened them, its warning on the air. 

A signal for its citizens to rally fast and stand, 

And from Zamora’s homesteads beat Morena’s robber band. 

So in the waning glory Gomez all the roadways seanned, 

To north and south and east he glanced o’er leagues of fertile land; 
And watched the lengthening shadows, dreaming, half and half awake, 
And thought on all the danger and the lives that were at stake. 

He saw his mother’s cottage bowered down the narrow street; 

He heard, or dreaming, thought he heard the stir of childish feet, 

When through the darkening doorway’s gloom the sound of weapons rang, 
And fierce Morena’s panther tread upon the threshold sprang. 


‘‘Now seize him!’’ cried the bandit. ‘‘Haste and bear the youth below. 
Zamora’s treasures shall be ours before the shadows go.”’ 

They bore the frightened cripple down to where the bell rope hung, 
And, bound and helpless, he upon a stool was rudely flung. 

The bell rope then they fastened in a noose and slipped it tight 

Around his young and slender neck; it was a cruel sight. 

So poised, his slightest movement would project his form in air; 

His life the forfeit he must pay should he step down from there. 

Then heartlessly Morena eried: ‘‘The fool can’t run away. 

Kor slaughter and for pillage now! No bell will ring today.”’ 


Lost seemed the town Zamora then, as in exulting line, 

Morena and his bandits rushed down o’er the steep incline; 

But e’er they reached the market place their savage feet were stayed ; 
The tocsin of the convent bell clanged through the gathering shade. 
His life young Gomez had given to save Zamora’s town. 

His slender body’s precious weight had pulled the bell rope down. 
To warn the town and ring the bell his feet he outward threw. 
What though the twining cord each stroke to strangling tightness drew. 
So bravely swinging out in space his lurching body flung; 

Its weight swung from the bell rope and the warning accents rung. 
No braver deed has history’s recorded page to tell 

Than of the hero cripple boy who rung Zamora’s bell. 

Clang! Clang! The warning peals swept o’er the valley far and wide 
And ealled the laboring burghers there to stem the robber tide. 

Clang! backward turned the bandits then before the raging crowd; 
A rain of shots, a skirmish, then a wild cheer long and loud. 


The convent bell tolled fainter as they rushed to belfry tower, 
And there a sight surprised their eyes that made the bravest cower. 
Young Gomez’ quivering body hung suspended in the air, 

His steadfast eyes fast glazing and his white lips locked in prayer. 
Vainly they tried to bring back life; vainly their tears were shed. 
The bell had rung to save the town, but Gomez swung there—dead. 


No more Zamora’s bell is tolled; no touch profanes the rope. 
As mute as Gomez’ own, its tongue rests in its silent throat. 














The Coftin Jim 


By Franc¢s V. Abbott 


its 


The Merrimack Valley has 
been famous for the beauty of 
elms. The meadows of Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, dotted by this noble 
tree, inspired the pen of Starr King 


l 











North End, within a stone’s throw of 
the site of the famous First Chureh, 


now occupied by the Walker school- 
house, stands an elm, which for size 
and symmetry is famous throughout 


Po 


The Coffin Elm 


many and as the river 
makes its progress to the sea, it flows 
by fair towns whose principal streets 
are bordered by leafy monarchs which 
have shaded several generations of 
the inhabitants. The capital of the 
state is especially renowned for fine 
specimens of this stateliest of shade 
but there is one which sur 
all others. At the historic 


years ago; 


trees; 
passes 


the region. Many visitors come to 
gaze at it, and by a happy chance the 
street cars have a siding almost un- 
derneath its majestic branches. 

The Coffin elm, as it is generally 
known, was set out about the year 
1782, according to Bouton’s History, 
hy Capt. Enoch Coffin and his 
brother, Col. John Coffin. Im 1855, 
the year that the history was pub- 
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lished, the elm was of sufficient im- 
portance to be referred to in that 
_ work, and it holds a prominent place 
in the picture of the Coffin house on 
page 548. At that time the cireum- 
ference of the tree was sixteen feet 
at a height of three feet from the 
ground. A recent measurement 
shows the circumference to be twenty- 
three feet at a height of eighteen 
inches above the ground, from which 
a fair idea of the growth of half a 
century can be obtained. The elm is 
remarkable not only for its great size, 
but for the number of large limbs 
and the exceeding symmetry with 
which they branch off from the trunk. 
It was fortunate in having a large, 
unobstructed space south of the house 
in which to develop, and it has never 
been mutilated or injured in any way. 
Today it is apparently perfectly 
sound, and although it has stood for 
one hundred and twenty years, its 
appearance would indicate that it 
may live to celebrate its two hundreth 
birthday. 

At the time Dr. Bouton’s History 
was published, 1855, the house and 
elm were owned by Capt. Samuel Cof- 
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fin, son of Capt. Enoch Coffin, whe 
set out the tree. Capt. Samuel Cof- 
fin was born October 27, 1793, and 
is well remembered by the older resi- 
dents of Concord as one of the most 
able and influential men of his day. 
The name has disappeared from town, 
though the family is worthily repre 
sented by a granddaugher, Mrs. 
Harry M. Cavis, the only surviving 
child of George B. and Elvira (Cof 
fin) Chandler, who occupies a prom- 
inent place in the social, elub and 
charitable cireles of the city. The 
younger daughter of Capt. Coffin, 
Mrs. Sarah (Coffin) Jones, is the wife 
of the Episcopal rector at Wilkes- 
barre, Penn., and the mother of five 
children. Two nephews of Capt. Cof- 
fin, Messrs. Edson C. and Samuel C. 
Eastman, the latter a namesake, also 
live in Coneord. 

The house passed from the Coffin 
ownership some twenty-five years ago, 
and the estate is now owned by Mr. 
Milon D. Cummings, who has built a 
modern residence under the ancient 
elm, in whose stately beauty and wide- 
spreading shade he takes as much 
pride as any of the preceding owners. 


The Guiding Light 


By A. H. McCrillis 


QO why do we ponder and think 
O’er life to come where we shall go? 


For if this knowledge 


were for us, 


There’d be a way for us to know. 


If here we knew a future state 
Where goodness is repaid by bliss, 

We selfishly and blind might work 
And lose all joy of good in this. 


One thing we know and know it well 
That we’ve a faithful guide within, 

And if we trust and follow that, 
We shall be free from every sin. 


A wisdom infinite and good 

Has placed us here to make our way, 
And given us this guiding light 

To be our help from day to day. 
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THIS IS MY SONG 


This is my song: 
The heart its voice will lend the day, 
My soul goes singing on its way; 
What if one sigh, 
Or one doth ply 
Ilis thought with smiles to hear my lay ? 
Kach note hath mission, grave or gay, 
This is my song. 


A trifling bird 
Breathes forth its musie in the flow 
Of inborn zest for weal or woe; 
To spring ‘tis glad, 
In fall the sad, 
Sweet tones recite farewell, while blow 
Soft winds that bear from haunts of snow 
A trifling bird. 


This song of mine, 
Shght, parting tribute of the breast, 
In tender moods will find a rest; 
And one will weep, 
While one will keep 
With rippling joy the treasure blest : 
Adieu! I loose, to love addressed, 
This song of mine. 


VAIN AVAL IDUS TON 


Canto | 


Ilow fair is spring when all the world awakes 

To warmth and luster of the patient sun 

That kindly merges from the wintry deep 

Of snows and frosty glooms and iey frowns, 

And slowly yet full surely reassumes 

The path to pleasure and the pride of things 

In vernal morn delighted. Time withdraws 

The pallid shroud of nature, and a smile 

Creeps forth from each blest nook, where eoodness held 
Some counsel of sweet hope in days of dark, 

And kept the year’s bright promise, and the face 
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Hannah Dustin 


Of the sad earth illumes with gladness free. 
The little buds revive, the leaves put forth, 
The rills run blithfully; the brooks increase 
Their wealth of waters, and the rivers swell 
In floods tumultuous, and all the scene 

In light and liveliness the aspect wears 

Of joy exuberant, aspiring, bent 

On heights triumphant. and anon a bird 

Sings the apt measure that the whole inspires 
To boundless eminence of transport gay. 


Such is the spring that after winter thrives, 

And such indeed is sign and symbol rare 

Of blither rapture in the human breast. 

When sorrow crowned with joy evokes the babe 
That nestles on the bosom of the dame, 

Who thrills with blessedness she cannot speak, 
And only lapses in the arms of bliss 

Immeasurable, while, in faney light, 
Buds, leaves, rills, brooks and rivers join their zest 
With hers exulting, while the tuneful bird 

That warbles by her window breathes the strain 
To which her heart’s pulsations, and the world’s 
Great throbs unisonant, how blissful rise 

And fall, two springs eestatie thus in love 

Found one, life’s cup in nameless fullness poured! 
Thus on her couch fair Hannah Dustin lay, 

In the glad springtime.t Light reflection held 
Her mind in cheerful bonds and in her heart 

She mused in happiness. Upon her breast 

Reposed her helpless babe—more sweet and choice 
For such dependence on pure, holy love, 

That wrought existence in its tender frame 

And cherished innocence, in hope full strong, 
Within the bosom of this gift of God. 

A bud untried and blossom yet unborn. 

Five days she lay and thought of blest reward 

Of patient virtue, and anon the babe 

Looked up and smiled, and then aloft her soul 
Flew on the wings of joy to blissful heights, 

Till time seemed naught but rapture and the day 
The brightness of all thines in one eoneeit 

Of life transported. Then the gentle eve 

With pleasant calmness, comforting and kind. 

Its curtain slowly drew, and as the shade 

Crept noiselessly upon the drowzy world, 

Brave Thomas Dustin,? husband, father, friend, 
Came to his humble roof, from toil released 

In distant paths of labor, and he sought 

The blessing of his home, his wife. his babe. 


The exact time was March 9, 1697, when the daughter, Martha, was born. 


Thomas Dustin married Hannah, daughter of Michael Emerson and Hannah Webster, who was 
born December 23, 1657, and married December 8, 1677. 
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His children counting years, and thrilled within 
While outwardly he smiled and spoke with zest 
And bright assurance of the day’s award. 
Then he, sire newly blest, turned to his babe, 
And Mary Neff,’ kind nurse and faithful aid 
To thrift domestic, raised the darling child 
And bore her to the face paternal, proud, 

The while the cheek of infancy was pressed 
With kisses oft repeated. Next a band 

Of brothers, sisters, in abounding zeal 

Of rare discernment, joined with pleasure vast, 
Drew near and chatted of the features found 
Of father, mother, or of older son 

Or daughter, in the aspect, oft endeared, 

Of the new treasure, as they fondly marked 
The lustrous eyes, the ruby lips, the chin 

Of dimpled loveliness, and told each sign 

Of loyal blood ancestral.. Then the meal, 
That in the twilight paid time’s honest meed 
Of labor diligent and prudence just, 

Was spread in plain abundance; and, refreshed 
And thankful, when petition true had breathed 
The heart’s devotion, all the household sank 

To silent slumber, and the deep, dark night 
Held counsel of the future bliss or bane. 


BLOSSOMING 


I muse on treasures vast and rare, 
My thought goes out where wealth resides 
In nameless bounty, lustrous, fair, 
Yet oft my heart in zest abides 
With instinets swift that fondly eling 
To some quick bud just blossoming. 


My pride that seeks a gift to place 

In royal hands—my zeal that proves 
Devotion fast—on gems apace 

Turns oft, and then, while fancy moves 
In golden flight on buoyant wing, 
Plucks a bright bud just blossoming. 


QO mystery! Time’s sphere delights 
In things unransomed from the deeps, 
And oft a theme my soul invites 
The inwrought sense—the eause that keeps 
Kach modest worth in endless spring, 
Like a sweet bud just blossoming. 


Canto II 


The morning dawns in light, and luster fills 
The waking world, but when one takes the path 


Mary, daughter of George Corliss, was the widow of William Neff, an American Colonial soldier 
who died at Pemaquid, Maine, in February, 1688. 
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To sunlit duty e’er a shadow stalks 

Close by his side—the stern, unchanging gloom 
That haunts all life that breathes, and moves, and feels. 
Earth has no blessing potent to escape 
The bane that frowns upon it. Ile who lives 

In some exemption straight assumes the bond 
That waits upon it. In the chosen land 

Of households venturesome upon the verge 

Of civil culture, where contentment bides 

With nature bounteous and slight demands 

Of arts conventional and rules austere, 

There ever lurks a stealthy foe to glide 
Perchance each moment from the unseen realm 
Of dark uncertainty to glut its ire. 

In early days, when staunch New England hearts 
Their valor tested in the rustie paths 

Of rural plainness, tempting, charming, kind, 
Upon the borders of a realm redeemed 

From the rude wilderness, there brooded foes, 
And fears, and fierce affliction, till the soul 

Oft sank in depths unmeasured of dark doom. 
In such a plight, though half unminded still 

By strong, brave natures, Thomas Dustin rose 
One early morn and cheerfully assumed 

The day’s plain duty.t| It was sunny March, 
When the great sun had turned the wintry tide 
Of the dull frost’s dominion, and the spring 
Came smiling up the south with light and warmth 
Beneficent, to dwell and reign in love 

And peace, and blessedness, in faney’s theme. 
That day, the sixth since first the precious babe 
Had tasted life, the thankful sire had cause 

To toil in distance from his happy home ; 

And there great sorrow met him, as alarm 
Rung in his ears the knell of dismal woe. 

Of savage redmen swiftly came a band 

From the north wilderness, with hate intense 
To men of English blood and zeal inspired 

Of social sympathy with Frenchmen bent 

On English desolation®; and they bore 

Straight on to Dustin’s home, the first to feel 

The stroke of their displeasure. As they thronged 
Around the humble dwelling, Mary Neff, 

In thoughtful tenderness, the helpless babe 
Seized quickly, and anon with speed she took 
The rearward path for safety, but the foe 

Was there too vigilant, and nurse and ehild 


Thomas Dustin lived in Haverhill, Mass., where he is thought to have come from Dover, N. H., his 


Haverhill home being in the western part of the town 


5. In the historic wars between England and France, in which the English and French colonies 
in America were involved, the American Indians predominantly sympathized with the French, 
killing or making prisoners of many English colonists. 
Canada and sold to the French. See note 9. 


The prisoners were often conveyed to 
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Became his captives, victims of his zeal 

For cruel enmity that zest might crave. 

Within the door next stepped the redmen fierce 
And Hannah Dustin bade arise and wait 

The issue of her doom. With strange recourse 
Of energy unsought, she straight obeyed, 

And, by indulgence, in the chimney sat,° 

To see her dwelling rifled of its dear 

Yet simple treasures, though her loving heart 
And struggling mind most on her babe were bent 
In anxiousness maternal. <As the foe 

Wrought plunder, e’en the just and patient loom 
Its fragment yielded of the kindly web 

To claims barbaric; and at length the flame 
Received the naked tribute of the rage 

That worth no longer sought in wish unpaid. 


In that sad hour came Thomas Dustin, swift, 
Impetuous and bold, upon his steed, 

His faithful gun in rest, in sooth to seek 

The issue of the peril. As he rode 

In haste intense and anxious, first he spied 
The rising flame that fast his home enwrapped 
With hot destruction. Then, with faces pale, 
With wild concern and frightful, straight he. met 
His darling children eight*’—fair, blooming vouth 
And budding infaney—on mission bent 

For safety vet uncertain. Then the man 

And father for his offspring gave his quest. 
Of all things else despairing, though his care 
Still struggled with a doubt as for an arm 
Inadequate each precious one to save 

From danger terrible. The redmen fierce 

Him thus espied, and hastily their steps, 

With shrieks demonic, on him bent for prize 
Of savage valor, and one moment then 

His heart grew partial, as he thought within, 
“Tf I one child embrace in happy flight 

And safety sure, | may have comfort vet 

Of one life rescued from the depths of doom, 
The rest to God surrendered, having done 

My all and best.’’ Then quickly loyal love 

In ardor limitless, his mood reversed 

To resolution perfect, and he thought, 

**As One who died but onee and vet for all, 
So shall this day prove fate for me and mine; 
Not one life held the less nor one the more, 

To Him who rules the world I give the hour 
And take my stand!’’ His children nearer drew 


6. In early New England dwellings, the customary immense fire-place often afforded a space in 
which one could sit and even look up the chimney. 


7. The following were their names and approximate ages: Hannah, 19; Elizabeth, 17; Thomas, 14; 
Nathaniel, 12; Sarah, 9; Abagail, 7; Jonathan, 5; Timothy, 3. 
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And eried in tearfulness, ‘‘ What shall we do?’’ 
And he said, ‘‘Flee! Take fast the certain way 
To yonder garrison upon the hill!* 

[ on this horse will follow, and the foe 

That comes too near will meet the deadly fate 
That this good gun makes certain!’? Onward rushed 
The young and sad procession, and the sire 

To promise true rode after, and when once 

A savage warrior in his onset swift 

Of mad pursuit too ardently displayed 

His zestful purpose, Dustin’s gun returned 

The deadly salutation, and the brave 

So furious fell down and wallowed there, 

His blood the fresh earth staining. Once again, 
And still once more, a leaden missive sent 

Both backward and unerring to its goal, 

Made death’s doom certain to some redman fired 
By zeal presumptuous, pursuing, proud. 

The dreadful march held on, and soon the feet 

Of youth grew weary and young childhood’s steps 
Half halted, and anon a feebler child 

Tripped and feil prone, and one his garment cast 
And fain looked backward for the treasure lost. 
The while the father shouted, ‘‘ Keep straight on! 
Stay not for aught! The fort alone seek fast!’’ 
And then his gun spoke to the startled air, 

A savage knell reciting. Lastly, when 

Kach fleeing youthful breath came short and faint, 
And each eseaping childish foot failed hard, 

(Great Wisdom proved compassion, and the door 
Of the kind fortress oped and took them in 

The young, the fair, the helpless—and their hearts 
In comfort gave deep thanks despite love’s tears. 


Brave Dustin rested not, but homeward turned 
With speed to gain such knowledge as might bear 
The message of sweet hope of her and them 
Who made the measure of his care complete 

or his loved household. At the smoking site 
Where was his blissful home, black fragments lay 
Of the blest structure, wife and babe and nurse 
Souls of uncertain fate—unseen and gone. 

It was the spring, but Dustin felt no glow 

Of the bright season. Smiling green the earth 
Was slowly carpeting, but he no sign 

Of joy renewed took notice. Just away 

A little space, a babbling rillet clear 

Ran laughingly, but Dustin heard it not; 

And when a bird piped out a gladsome lay 

Hlis ear was all untouched, for grief was great. 


(To be continued. ) 


8. This is believed to have been the garrison of Onisephorus Marsh on Pecker’s Hill. 











Of Such Ils Lite 


By Frank Monroe Beverly 


It was autumn! 


Bernard Monrovia sat near the 
door of his mountain cabin. The 
pale sunshine of the evening fell 


about the steps. A lone cicada sang 
from the nearby somewhere, and its 
song was borne out upon the October 
air. Somehow this reminded Bernard 
of other days. Three girls were in 
the road above the house, chatting in 
subdued voices. Once, and once only, 
did he hear a slight laugh among the 
trio, and that sounded to him as if 
half suppressed, he thought, in order 
to be in keeping with the state of his 
surroundings. To him everything 
wore an aspect of sadness. 

Bernard’s young wife, pale and 
emaciated, lay upon an humble bed in 
a corner of the house near a small 
window, through which she now and 
then east a longing look and shud- 
dered visibly. 

‘*Bernard.’”’ 

The man quickly rose from his seat 
to answer his wife’s eall. 

‘*What is it, Zitella?’’ 

‘The flowers are dying, dear.”’ 

‘*Yes, dearest, they are nearly all 
dead. The air has chilled them.’’ 

‘The air is chilly; it affects me.”’ 

Bernard and Zitella had been mar- 
ried only a few months. The girl’s 
family had opposed their union, and 
their marriage vows had been taken 
after an elopement. Zitella’s parents 
had never forgiven her. Bernard was 
poor, and being poor often makes a 
man unworthy—in the eyes of some 
people. Bernard had taken his young 
wife and the small sum of money he 
could raise and gone to the mountains 
of Virginia, near the Kentucky bor- 
der. There he had purchased a small 
piece of wild land, built a cabin and 


cleared a few acres of ground around 
it. Ile had grown some corn, and the 
brown shocks stood here and there 
about the premises. 

ZAitella had contraeted a fever in the 
latter part of August. 
doctor, whose medicines consisted 
chiefly of herbs which he gathered 
from the woods, attended her. She 
seemed to be losing ground, despite 
his efforts to restore her. The neigh- 
borhood was sparsely peopled, and 
but few eame to visit the sick woman. 

Bernard was sitting beside his wife. 
She seemed to have dropped into an 
easy sleep. 


The mountain 


As she lay upon the bed 
he could not help contrasting in his 
mind’s eye her thin, wan features 
with her sweet face and rosy cheeks of 
a few months before. 

Bang! 

The clear, shrill report of a gun 
startled the stillness of the evening 
air, and Zitella was awake. 

‘*What was it, Bernard ?”’ 

“Only some one 
squirrel, Zitella.”’ 

sring me a 


%9 


shooting at a 


little water, Bern- 
ard 

The woman drank the water, and 
the conversation between the two eon- 
tinued. 

‘*Bernard, we should have been 
happy, could I have lived, eouldn’t 
we?”’ 

‘Yes, dearest, but I hope you’ll re- 
cover and that we shall yet be 
happy.’’ , 

‘*No, Bernard, I must go.”’ 

His heart sank and tears started to 
his eyes. 

‘*T will gather some wood and 
kindle a little fire, for it is chilly.”’ 

**Well,’’ she said sadly. 


Ile went out into the woods and 
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vathered some fagots with which to 
kindle a fire upon the hearth. The 
blazing fagots sent out a_ genial 
warmth, but the light, he thought, 
vave the little room a weird appear- 
anee, for it was then growing dark. 

Nobody came to watch with him by 
the bedside of his sick wife, and he 
felt a deep sense of his loneliness. 
Ile lighted a small lamp which he set 
upon a little table near the bed. As 
he did so, she turned her face toward 
him and said: 

‘*T want some water, Bernard.”’ 

“The water is out, dearest, but Ill 
vo to the spring and bring a pitcher- 
ful.”’ 

When he brought the water he gave 
her a glassful which she drank, and 
then said: 

‘*Now T will sleep.” 
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‘*Yes, a little sleep will help you.’’ 

She lay still for awhile, but 
breathed heavily. Then she talked in- 
coherently. The lugubrious note of 
a wood owl rang from a nearby tree. 
The noise died away and left a pain- 
ful stillness. The woman sprang up 
frantically, uttered a wild ery and 


sank back upon the bed. She was 
still. Bernard listened, but could not 
hear her breathe. He felt for her 


pulse; it was still. 

© God! 

He wandered out into the night. 
The myriad stars looked down upon 
him pityingly. Ilis heart was broken 
but the fountain of his tears had run 
dry. 


Kreeling, Virginia. 


When the Corn is Growing 


By Georgiana 


A. Prescoll 


When the corn is growing on many a hillside 


Karth seems an Eden. 


Life is at its high tide. 


What a glorious sight under the August skies! 
"Tis a seene to gladden e’en an angel’s eyes. 
Rejoice, O man and beast and bird, as the corn grows, 


Dispenser of cheer! 


Hunger’s foe, as all the world knows; 


Plenty’s cohorts all agleam in green and gold. 

The story of your birth, O Maize, you never told. 
Krom the far past on and on through the ages 
You have puzzled oft times the world’s great sages. 


Tell us, O Maize, from whence did you come ? 
In your sweet rustling speech. 


Whisper if 
When the earth was sunlit 


Were you down-dropped from above within the earth? 
Are you a manna plant of Heavenly birth? 

On lowland and mountain fair flowers are spread. 
Marvels of beauty, but man’s first need is bread. 
What grace and comeliness in the growing corn! 
Stately and grand like its Chief at our nation’s morn. 
Forever wave thy pennants from hillsides and vales, 
Mingle thy harmonies sweet with the summer gales, 
Forever wave like our flag over our land 

Without a peer upon Columbia’s strand. 











New Hampshire Necrology 


HORACE E. CHAMBERLIN 


Horace Elliott Chamberlin, long promi 
nent in New England railroad life, died at 


his home in Concord June 4, 1908. 

Mr. Chamberlin was a native of New- 
bury, Vt., born November 30, 1834. He 
was educated at Bradford Academy «and 


Newbury Seminary and commenced his 
active career as a railroad man at Lit- 
tleton, going there as station agent upon 











Horace E. Chamberlin 


the opening of the White Mountain Rail 
road to that place in 1856. Here he re- 
mained about seven years, when he went 
to Burlington, Vt., as agent of the Rut 
land Railroad, serving subsequently as 
general freight agent of the latter cor 
poration for several years. In 1871 he 
came to Concord to take the position of 
superintendent of the Concord Railroad, 
which he filled with distinguished ability 
for about twenty vears, till the union of 
the Concord with the Boston & Maine. A 
year later he was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Concord Division of the Bos 
ton & Maine, serving in that capacity un 
til his resignation on account of ill health, 
about eight ago. Mr. Chamberlin 
was one of the most efficient practical rail 
road men in New England and was widely 
popular. In polities he was a Democrat, 


years 





und in religion a Unitarian. He was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, and 
funeral honors were rendered him by Mt. 
Horeb Commandery, K. T., of Concord. 
March 31, 1880, he was united in marriage 
with Nellie M., daughter of the late Per 
ley Putnam of Laconia, by 
survived. 


Whom he is 


FRED P. VIRGIN 


Fred Peaslee Virgin, senior member of 
the well-known wholesale grocery firm of 
Martin L. Hall & Co., of Boston, died at 
the Parker House, in that city, May 29, 
from heart disease. 

Mr. Virgin was born in East Concord, in 
this state, January 28, 1853, a son of Ru- 
fus and Mary A. (Stevens) Virgin. He 
attended the academies at Penacook and 
Derry, and in early youth entered the em- 
ploy of Martin L. Hall & Co., of Boston, 
with which firm he remained connected 
through life, having been general mana- 
ger and head of the firm for several years 
past. He was prominently identified with 
the business world throughout New Eng- 
land, was vice-president of the Cary Ma- 
ple Sugar Co., of St. Johnsbury, Vt., a 
vice-president of the Boston Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, a member of the 
executive committee of the New England 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and a di- 
rector of the Faneuil Hall National Bank. 
His home had always been retained in 
Concord, where he was widely popular. 
Politically he was an earnest Democrat. 
June 13, 1876, he married Ada L. Batch 
elder of Concord, by whom he is survived, 
with two children, a son and daughter. 


HON. WILLIAM H. 


Hon. William H. Parker, of Deadwood, 
South Dakota, Representative in Congress 
from that state, born in Keene, N. H., May 
5, 1847, died June 26, 1908. 

Mr. Parker served in the Union Army 
during the civil war. June 27, 1867, he 
married Clara E. Thomas of Washington, 
by whom he is survived, with eight chil- 


PARKER 


dren. He graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the Columbian University at 
Washington in 1868. In 1874 he was ap- 


pointed Collector of Internal Revenue for 
Colorado, and in 1876 became U. S. Dis 
trict Attorney for the same territory. In 
1877 he removed to South Dakota, where 
he served in both branches of the legisla- 
ture and as. state’s attorney and was 
elected to the Sixtieth Congress in 1906. 








editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The national convention of one of 


the great parties having recently 
completed its work, and that of the 
other being just about to assemble, 
and a lively contest being already in 
between two prominent 
members of the dominant party for 
the gubernatorial nomination, with 
several others mentioned as willing 
to accept in case the party sees fit to 
nominate neither of these, the people 
of the state have ample reminder 
that this is a ‘‘eampaign year’’ and 
that political excitement may become 
somewhat intense before election day 
arrives. They should not fail to re- 
member, however, that whichever 
party wins in nation or state, who- 
ever becomes president or governor, 
the needs and the interests of the 
state of New Hampshire will remain 
precisely the same; and the all im 
portant thing, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is to secure the election of a 
legislature which will give due heed 
to those needs and interests, and pro- 
vide for and promote them in the 
fullest practicable measure. Far too 
little care is exercised, as a rule, by 
members of both parties, in the se- 
lection of the men who are to make 
up the legislature of the state, in the 
two branches. Not ‘‘whose turn is 
it to go,’’ or who has worked most 
zealously for ‘‘the party,’’ should be 
the question in mind in making se- 
lection, but who will best serve the 
state if elected. The further im- 
provement of our schools and high- 
ways, the conservation of our forests, 
the better development of our nat- 
ural resourees, the enactment of such 
measures as will promote the physi- 
cal, mental and moral well being of 
the people, and make New Hamp- 
shire not only a more attractive state 
for the summer resident, but a more 
desirable permanent home for all, are 
the prime objects that should be held 


progress 


in mind in selecting the men who are 
to enact our laws. 


There is a revival of interest in the 
long considered project for an elee 
tric railway line from Coneord to 
Dover, through Northwood. The 
Northwood Improvement Club has 
taken up the matter and is endeavor- 
ing to interest enterprising capital 
ists in the project. Should it be car- 
ried through it will bring quite an 
attractive section of the state, now 
without transportation facilities, into 
connection with the outside 
world, and will be particularly pro- 
motive of the development of the 
summer business of the state. 
Whether the enterprise will pay as 
a direct business investment for the 
first ten years is a somewhat doubtful 
question perhaps; but it would be of 
vast advantage to Concord and Do 
ver and the intervening towns, and 
all can well afford to extend substan 
tial material aid in earrying it 
through. 


elk Se 


Mr. Herbert Myrick, editor of the 
New England Homestead, of Spring 
field, has coneeived a good many 
Utopian schemes that have failed of 
practical development, but he has one 
now under way that seems not only 
practicable, but in the highest de- 
geree conducive to the welfare of New 
Kngland, if actually carried out. He 
proposes the holding of a New Eng- 
land Development Congress, or con- 
ference, to be called by the governors 
of the six New England states, acting 
in unison, to consider and promote 
measures for the greater and better 
development of this important section 
of the country, through united and 
harmonious action on the part of all 
the states. The scheme is a com- 


mendable one and should be heartily 
encouraged by every New Englander. 


























DANIEL C. CORBIN 
Spokane, Wash. 
President Spokane and International Railway 








